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. . . In this sense one is quite right to speak of a "conversion." For
just like the conversion to Catholicism, conversion to Communism im-
plies an abdication of free inquiry, submission to a dogma, recognition
of an orthodoxy. It happens that all orthodoxies are suspect to me.
The important thing, they say, is to believe, and all the rest shall
be added unto them. After which they arrange for themselves and
dress up for their purposes the teachings of the Gospel, and claim to
reconcile themselves with God by recognizing that they sin, that they
have sinned, that they are sinners. It is their way of being religious that
makes religion hateful. It is in the name of Religion that they are
fighting and this is why it is Religion that we are fighting.
But, I must admit it, what leads me to Communism is not Marx, it
is the Gospel. It is the Gospel that formed me. It is the precepts of
the Gospel, according to the bent they gave to my thought, to the con-
duct of my whole being, that inculcated in me doubt of my own value
and respect of others, of their thought, of their value, and that fortified
in me that disdain, that repugnance (which probably was already
native) for all individual possession, for all monopolizing.
It would not be hard for me to set down the few words of Christ,
to which I cannot even say that I am trying to make my conduct con-
form, so intimately have they become my flesh and blood; so that, if I
abide by them, it is not at all as by external commands, but as by the
very laws of my instinct, as by an inner necessity; so that I cannot
elude them.
Vittel, 4 July
In an issue of Le Figaro, already old, which I find on a table in the
hotel drawing-room, an interesting article by Edmond Jaloux in which
he speaks of Rainer Maria Rilke and of the patience he showed in the
slow composition of his poems.
This is perhaps true for the Duino Elegies; but I recall having heard
Rilke say that most of his poems were written as fast as his pen, or
rather his pencil, would write in a litde notebook that he carried about
on his walks, then copied most often without a single change. He
showed me the notebook he had on him (he had come to lunch at
Villa Montmorency), in which numerous poems were scribbled, "im-
provised," he told me, "on a bench in the Luxembourg Gardens." I did
not see a single erasure.
Probably there are very few precepts of wisdom (and I wonder
even if there are any) that, looked at from a certain angle, do not seem
folly.
Take the best advantage of what is; strain one's ingenuity to im-